PALESTINE 1934-1938
almost vertically overhead and does not penetrate into the interior, but in winter the penetration of the sun is welcomed by natives and newcomers alike.
When building operations commenced on a fairly extensive scale1 after the British Government had taken over the mandate in 1920 to protect and assist in the development of a National Home for the Jewish people in Palestine, two architectural styles appeared. One was a frank adaptation of modern European architecture without adequate consideration for the changed conditions of Palestine, and the other was an effort to perpetuate historical styles, Byzantine or Moslem. Sometimes there was a mingling of the two. It has been observed that the new architecture of Europe seems to have accorded very well with the old native architecture and flat roofs of the Near East, but this is not surprising, because the new architecture of scientific knowledge and composite materials can be adapted to any climatic conditions better than local materials and historical styles.
Mendelsohn himself, in an article on new architecture in Palestine, has made some illuminating comments on the early efforts in the nineteen-twenties in adapting the new architecture of Europe to the changed conditions of the Orient. 'Whilst in Europe', he writes, {the best of the new architectural experiments had already produced standard works of clear planning, of constructional simplicity and of logical expression, new Palestine is flooded with inadequately understood copies of these historically conditioned first attempts at a new architecture.
'Their architects built with cement and glass because they had neither the time nor the understanding to study the conditions of the oriental climate. They were excited, as imitators invariably are, at the new signs visible on the architectural horizon, they were anxious to join forces with the leaders of the new movement. There was the inevitable need to have roofs over the heads of the immigrants, hence quick and cheap building; but there was also the ambition to show something of their own, hence Western architectural methods; the longing to typify the new world and to be modern, hence glass. As a result there arose the Jewish city of Tel-Aviv and the bourgeois suburbs of Haifa and Jerusalem, which have grown like wild colonial vegetation without properly organized planning.'
The inevitable deduction from these well-informed comments is that
11 refer here mostly to the building activity \vithin the Jewish section of the population of Palestine, and not to the Arab section, which has only recently started to contribute noteworthy buildings to the new Palestine; nor to the representative buildings of the Government, which are mostly of a very high standard.
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